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government of the country after their own fashior..
The whole of the Balkan Peninsula, with the excep-
tion of Bosnia, was called Rumili, a corruption of the
Byzantine form Romania, and placed under the
authority of an official known as a Beglerbeg. Bul-
garia was included in his province, and he fixed his
residence at Sofia, which seemed marked out by its
central position as the capital of the Peninsula.
Rumili was further subdivided into twenty-six sand-
jaks, or districts, several of which were included in
Bulgaria. The officials were not always Turks, for
the apostasy of the noble Bulgarian families was
usually rewarded with place and power. At the
close of the sixteenth century we find a Bulgarian
occupying the proud position of Grand Vizier, and
Bulgarian Mussulmans exist to-day, under the name
of Pomaks, in several parts of the country, especially
in the north-east corner, as well as in Macedonia.
The Turkish practice of carrying off the flower of
the Bulgarian youth every five years to serve in the
corps of Janissaries was not only a terrible grievance
to the people, but introduced a dangerous Slav ele-
ment into the Turkish army. The position of the
Christians in the conquered provinces was indeed
miserable, especially after the Turkish rule had
begun to decline. During the best days of the Otto-
man Empire large sums of money were spent on
roads, trade flourished, the rights of citizens were
respected, and the churches of the Christian com-
munities remained unviolated. But the decay of
the Turkish power affected the whole Empire. The
people of Ragusa, the <k South Slavonic Athens," as it